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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
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NORTH AMERICA 

California under Spain and Mexico. 1 535-1 847. A Contribution Toward 
the^History of the Pacific Coast of the United States, Based on Original Sources 
(Chiefly Manuscript) in the Spanish and Mexican Archives and Other Reposi- 
tories. By Irving Berdine Richman. xvi and 541 pp. Maps,* charts, plans, 
appendix, index. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1911. $4. 9x6. 
Though primarily a history of early California, this book contains an impor- 
tant amount of geographical data. One cannot help wishing that the geographi- 
cal facts were more consciously used and that much more emphasis were placed 
on the geographic relations of historic movements. The earth appears to be 
merely land with places on it. Certainly the region exhibits better than most 
others the fact that conquest is interactive; that when man "conquers" Nature 
he at least bears the marks of a struggle. It would have been a wonderful tale, 
had Mr. Richman chosen to tell it from that standpoint, and reduced somewhat 
the rather tedious narratives of unimportant (i. e., not really history-making) 
events. It is a very painstaking piece of work, remarkably well done in places, 
but not always well balanced. 

Reading between the lines, one comes upon relations of much geographic 
interest. Southern California and northwestern Mexico, lying in the belt of 
horse latitudes, have a climate which, combined with remoteness from the rest 
of New Spain, long delayed the exploration of the region by land. Settlements 
were made and long maintained with extreme difficulty. The late development 
of the region is striking. Los Angeles was founded five years after the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. Traffic by sea at least passed the Californian 
coast early in the 16th century, in spite of fogs and uncharted shores, chiefly be- 
cause of the Spanish galleon trade with the Philippines. Slowly the head of the 
Gulf of California was discovered and mapped, trails were extended across the 
inhospitable Colorado desert, and outposts were established. Their fate often 
hung in the balance. The idea of conquest and religion ran hand in hand, with 
gold apparently a minor motive. A chain of missions finally led through the 
Coast Ranges from lower (extreme southern) to upper (San Francisco to Los 
Angeles) California. 

The Indians long lived undisturbed in the great Central Valley, and, mobile 
and at least semi-nomadic, plundered the mission Fathers and their neophytes, a 
condition suggesting a second parallel line of missions farther east. The thin 
population of the country down to the early decades of the 19th century is aston- 
ishing. Horses and cattle were so numerous as at times to be shot merely to 

♦'Listed under "Historical," Bull.^ Vol. 43, 1911, p. 799. 
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reduce their numbers; meanwhile the people were in dire want of even the most 
necessary garments. Trade was stagnant, at first for reasons of geographic posi- 
tion, later because of government interdictions. At last came the Russians from 
Alaska with otter skins, imploring food, and after them the American ships 
asking otter skins, hides, tallow, and bringing merchandise ; thus a three-cor- 
nered trade sprang up, clandestinely on the part of the Californians, but not the 
less vigorous and important. Americans began to stream in over the California 
and Oregon trail, the Santa Fe trail, and by sea, and began effective encroach- 
ments. A great deal of so-called Spanish occupation was mere pretension; the 
inherited pretensions of Mexico in the Southwest, once disclosed, were exploded; 
war with Mexico brought an inevitable result. In 1849 the people adopted an 
American constitution and the old life rapidly declined. Isaiah Bowman. 

Wheat-Growing in Canada, the United States and the Argentine, 
Including Comparisons with Other Areas. By W. P. Rutter. x and 
315 pp. Maps, charts, bibliography, index. Adam and Charles Black, Lon- 
don. 1911. 3s. 6d. 8 x S/4. 

This book contains a thorough study of the problem of wheat growing, not 
only as an agricultural feature, but also in its bearing on the commerce of the 
world. A bird's-eye view of the distribution of wheat fields in North and South 
America is first given. The soil, climate and various essentials of scientific 
farming, affecting the yield and quality of wheat, are clearly set forth. Follow- 
ing are chapters on the cultivation and harvesting of wheat, yield and cost of 
production, transportation, storage, marketing and price. The discussion of the 
transportation problem, which is often weak in many books, is especially com- 
mendable. The author believes that the United States is destined to depend 
more and more upon other countries for its supply. An adequate bibliography 
of wheat is included. R. M. Brown. 

The New Garden of Canada. By Pack-Horse and Canoe thro.ugh Undevel- 
oped New British Columbia. By F. A. Talbot, xii and 308 pp. Ills., map,* 
index. Cassell & Co., Ltd., London. 1911. $2.50. 8x5^. 
A description of Mr. Talbot's journey through 1,200 miles of almost unknown 
country in which the Grand Trunk Pacific is now building its line, the second 
transcontinental railroad route of Canada. Mr. Talbot tells of his eventful 
journey, and gives his conclusions as to the economic and scenic value of that 
newly opening region. He has condensed these impressions in his paper pub- 
lished in the Bulletin for March (pp. 167-183). 

Aus Mexiko. Von Orla Holm. Mit wirtschaftlichen and politischen Beitragen 
von Ralph Zttrn. viii and 244 p. F. Fontane & Co, Berlin. iqo8. Mk. 3.50. 
gx 6. 

The book is written for the use of the tourist rather than the scholar, not as 
a regular guide-book, however, but as an instructor about everything which the 
educated traveler ought to know of the country he is visiting: geography, his- 
tory, religion, population, natural products, commerce and industry, finances, 
traffic, art, social conditions, immigration, foreign relations (especially to Ger- 
many and America). As the author is German himself, special credit must be 
given him for the unprejudiced frankness with which he acknowledges what 
* Listed under " British Columbia-Alberta " on p. 399. 



